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THE FUTURE IN CUBA. 

BY WILLIAM INGLIS. 



During the late revolution, a period of nearly two months, 1 
was the correspondent in Cuba for " Harper's Weekly." There- 
fore it was my business, not only to see and hear everything pos- 
sible about the acts of war, but to discover, as far as a stranger 
could, the causes that led to the war, the temperament of the 
Cuban people and their power of- self-government; as well as 
their foibles, prejudices and weaknesses that tended to impair 
the power of self-government. 

We Americans have suffered more, perhaps, than any other 
nation under the hasty pronouncements of foreigners who have 
darted through our country in a few weeks and run home to write 
about us. Therefore an American must feel all the more re- 
luctant to utter a sudden judgment on so vital a subject as the 
capacity of a people to administer their own affairs. Neverthe- 
less, some facts stand out so clearly that no visitor to Cuba can 
miss them. By considering these facts any one can form his own 
opinion as to whether the Cubans shall ever be independent, or 
whether the Government of the United States, under the obliga- 
tions of the treaty of Paris and the Piatt amendment, will be 
compelled to remain iadefinitely in the island as guarantor of 
good order and guardian of the peace. 

We may dismiss at the outset the yearning for perpetual 
American supervision expressed by every substantial property- 
owner in Cuba, whether he be Cuban, Spaniard, Briton, Amer- 
ican or German. For it would be folly to give undue preference 
to mere property rights as against the rights of citizens, espe- 
cially such citizens as those of Cuba who freely gave their lives 
and their fortunes to establish the young Eepublie. Yet, as I 
look back over a most interesting sojourn in the island, the 
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thing that remains most prominent ia memory is the remark of 
a Cuban sugar-planter who fought for independence in the Four 
Years' War. 

" Wheu the American flag was hauled down in 1903," he said 
to me, " I was sorry to see it go, and I asked myself how long 
must it be before the Americans come back and save the Cubans 
from themselves. For, you know, our Cuban Constitution is 
founded upon Spanish ideas, experience, prejudice — all of which 
are hostile to the very existence of a republic. There is not 
to-day in this country the public opinion upon which a republic 
must rest." 

While it is true that the recent revolution was an armed pro- 
test against the frauds and violence practised by the Moderate 
party in the elections of 1905, yet it is equally true that the 
hope of holding public office, of living on public money, was 
what attracted thousands of Liberals to the field. When Secre- 
tary Taft proved that the Moderates had kept themselves in power 
by force of arms, the Government officials made no denial. 

" We did it for the good of the country," they declared, " and 
if the Liberals had been in power they would have done the same 
thing." 

How much truth there was in this plea any one who has lived 
in Cuba can tell. It is manifestly absurd to accuse all the mem- 
bers of any political party of corruption; yet there is no doubt 
that, wherever Moderates were in power, they ruthlessly crushed 
the Liberals, and, wherever the Liberals were in control, the 
Moderates were cynically swept aside. We have not been with- 
out experience of this sort of thing in the United States. But 
our defeated parties do not fly to arms by way of protest agaiast 
fraud. The Cubans do. President Palma spoke bitter truth 
when he said in the midst of the late war : " Cuba was left an 
orphan too soon. The United States should have remained here 
twenty years longer." 

The revolution was so successful that it would be easy to begin 
another on the slightest pretext. In the recent disarmament 
none of the good arms were surrendered. Those who know most 
about the situation say that at least forty thousand excellent 
modem rifles and countless cartridges are still hidden away, ready 
for use in the next revolution. 

"I know that not one good gun was surrendered in this 
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province," an American friend writes me from Pinar del Eio, 
"and that we shall have another row as soon as Uncle Sam 
leaves Cuba. When it begins, be sure to drop in and see me." 

It is certain that three-fourths of the fighting-men in the late 
war were negroes of varying shades of color. They are all hungry 
for office. They do not like to work. They want "fat jobs," 
full of honor, with few duties and high pay. They cannot un- 
derstand why the fruits of victory have not already been handed 
to them. They feel that every Moderate should be turned out 
of ofiBce, and that they, the true patriots who saved the country 
by yelling " Viva " and firing rifle-shots in the air, should be 
put in their places. They yearn to be Eural Guards, policemen, 
letter-carriers, government clerks, municipal employees — any- 
thing that yields money and requires slight exertion. The action 
of Governor Magoon in cutting down the number of the em- 
ployees of Congress to less than one-third of what it was, has 
greatly alarmed these heroes. It is no exaggeration to predict 
that, if the American forces are withdrawn any time within the 
year, a new revolution will be begun very soon. 

" We are in danger of becoming another Hayti if left to our- 
selves," a prominent tobacco-grower said to me recently. "You 
have noticed among the soldiers in the rebel army many negroes 
with their front teeth filed down to sharp points like saw-teeth. 
That is a form of personal decoration in vogue among the black 
dandies of the Congo. There are in this island many thousands 
of negroes not one step higher in civilization than those you find 
in the African jungles. These fellows will take the field with 
any leader to whom they are attached. They do not ask why 
they are taking up arms, so long as they are following their chiefs, 
living on the fat of the land and hoping for a life of ease in office 
when the so-called ' war ' is ended." 

Prom all I have observed in Cuba, I believe the tobacco-grower 
is right. There happens to be at hand a concrete illustration of 
his theory. The first man killed in the late revolution was Gen- 
eral Quintin Banderas, a black negro about fifty years old. He 
had been a colonel in the War of Independence, an adept in 
guerilla warfare and brave to the degree of rashness. 

When the Americans withdrew from Cuba in 1902, honest 
Quintin thought that a grateful country should give him his 
just due by mating him collector of customs at Havana. True, 
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he could not read or write, but lie thouglit it would be an easy 
matter to hire some one to do that for him, while he was enjoying 
the pay and dignity of office. 

When another man was made collector, Quintin decided that 
he would like to be chief of police of Havana. He had no quali- 
fication for that post except his bulldog courage. He did not get 
the oflBee. Instead, he was made doorkeeper in the Cuban Senate 
on a small salary. Forthwith, Quintin began to make speeches 
about the ingratitude of the republic. In cafes, in the streets, 
wherever he could find a few listeners, he would harangue them 
about the injustice done to him and the great revenge he would 
enjoy some day. 

He thought the day had come when the late revolt was begun. 
He gathered a band of negroes in Havana and took to the woods. 
In the first skirmish he was badly wounded, and on the next 
day, as Quintin Banderas was lying helpless in a hammock, Eural 
Guards hacked him to pieces with machetes. The Government 
had his body paraded in Havana as a warning to all rebels. That 
had no effect. By thousands the laborers in all parts of the 
island flocked to the Liberal armies. 

One cannot forget that there were also in the rebel armies 
many men of excellent character and lofty ideals and aims; but 
there is no doubt that the great majority of the fighters were of 
this loose, irresponsible and labor-hating type. 

The average Cuban leader wants oflBce. He will get it through 
the ballot if possible. Disappointed at the polls, he turns natu- 
rally and easily to armed protest, knowing that he can readily 
enlist a big force of reckless adventurers. Therefore, it seems 
to me, the United States, as guarantor of order under the Paris 
treaty, must remain in charge of the government of Cuba until 
a new generation shall arise, a Cubaja people who believe that 
ballots, not bullets, shall govern their island. 

William Inglis. 



